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Art. III. — Antiquity op the North American Indians. 

The discovery by M. Boucher de Perthes, in 1841, of rudely 
chipped flint implements in the sand and gravel near Abbe- 
ville in France, — apparently belonging to the age of drift, — 
and the subsequent explorations of Dr. Rigollot near Amiens, 
and of Dr. Falconer, Mr. Prestwick, Mr. Evans, and others, 
united in ascribing to man an antiquity seemingly far greater 
than that! which had previously been conceded. For fifteen 
years and more M. Boucher de Perthes was generally regarded 
as an enthusiast. His conclusions were disputed, and his 
ideas with reference to the age of the primitive peoples of 
France were pronounced fanciful and treated almost with de- 
rision. Subsequently, however, the antiquity which he claimed 
for these clumsily worked flint implements was acknowledged 
by the best-informed archaeologists ; and while it is impossible 
accurately to appreciate the lapse of time necessary for the 
formation of the valleys in whose drift these early traces of 
constructive skill were embedded [and we know that fifteen 
hundred years have caused scarcely any change in their con- 
figuration], no intelligent observer can contemplate the situs 
of these primitive implements without, in the language of 
Sir John Lubbock, entertaining an overpowering sense of the 
change which has taken place, and the time which must have 
elapsed since the first appearance of man in Western Europe. 

As early as 1715 a flint knife — still preserved in the 
British Museum — was found near Gray's Inn Lane, London, 
embedded in gravel, and in association with an extinct ele- 
phant's tooth. In 1797 flint hatchets of primitive form and 
manufacture were dug up at Hoxne, in Suffolk, in deposits of 
undisturbed gravel twelve feet below the surface of the ground, 
and beneath beds of vegetable earth and clay. Although com- 
municated at the time to the scientific world, these finds failed 
to attract particular notice, and did not then provoke further 
investigations. They were wellnigh forgotten. Of late, how- 
ever, their memory has been revived by recent discoveries 
which have restored to them that consideration which they 
may deservedly claim. 
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At a depth of more than twenty feet below the surface of the 
valley of the Somme, in Picardy, flint implements were found 
associated with the bones of the mammoth, other extinct ani- 
mals, and marine shells. The careful explorations of MM. 
Lartet and Christy, in the Department of Dordogne, in the 
southwestern portion of Central France, have brought to light 
flint knives and implements of various forms fabricated of 
reindeer's horns, consolidated in a confused mass of breccia 
which had not been disturbed since its deposition. In France 
the coexistence of man with the reindeer has been amply 
demonstrated. The products of his early workmanship in the 
shape of rude tools and weapons are associated with the teeth 
of the Irish elk, the mammoth, and the woolly rhinoceros, and 
with the bones of many extinct animals. These fluviatile 
gravels and ossiferous caves of Western Europe afford abun- 
dant evidence that prehistoric man here " shared the soil of 
France, Belgium, and the British Isles with the mammoth, 
rhinoceros, hippopotamus, cave bear, lion, hyena, and various 
other bovine, equine, and cervine animals now extinct." 

If the conclusions of the geologists who have carefully con- 
sidered the question of the antiquity of man as presented in 
these relics are to be accepted, the men of the first stone 
period lived in Western Europe " ages before the commonly 
received human era of six thousand years." 

In various parts of Denmark exist extensive peat-bogs, vary- 
ing in depth from ten to thirty feet. In the superficial layers 
of these peat deposits the remains of huge beech-trees are dis- 
covered. Lower down we encounter the trunks of mighty 
oaks, and lower still are seen forests of prostrate pines three 
feet in diameter. In the days of Julius Caesar the Danish 
islands " were found clothed with magnificent beech forests." 
The pine and the oak had then entirely disappeared. Asso- 
ciated with the remains of the extinct and buried pine forests 
we find only rudely chipped stone implements. Bronze imple- 
ments appear in the oak age, while among the more recent 
beech deposits implements of iron are seen for the first time. 
If we are puzzled to ascertain the antiquity of these later iron 
implements of quaint pattern and obsolete use, if we know not 
the time when these magnificent beech-trees — youngest born 
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and yet hoary with the lapse of centuries — yielded to the 
influences of physical change and laid themselves down in the 
depths of these silent bogs, what shall we answer when ques- 
tioned as to the ages of the submerged oaks, and the older 
pine far beneath ? The ages of the pine, the oak, and the 
beech, says Dr. McCausland, correspond to and synchronize 
substantially with the ages of stone, bronze, and iron, so named 
from the materials which served for the fabrication of the im- 
plements used by the peoples who lived in those respective 
eras. In the presence of such proof of the changes which 
have occurred in the manufactures of these primitive peoples, 
how forcibly are we reminded of the lines of Lucretius : — 

" Arma antiqua manus, ungues, dentesque fuerunt, 
Et lapides, et item silvarum fragmina rami, 
Et flamnue, atque ignes, postquam sunt cognita primum. 
Posterius ferri vis est cerisque reperta, 
Sed prius mris erat quam ferri cognitus usus." 

The Danish geologist, Steinstrup, estimates the minimum of 
time required for the formation of the peat which has grown 
over the pines of Denmark at four thousand years, and Sir 
Charles Lyell remarks there is nothing in the observed rate of 
the growth of peat opposed to the conclusion that the number 
of years may not have been four times as great. 

The kjbkkenmodding, or " kitchen middens," offer no mean 
token of the antiquity of the aboriginal hunters and fishermen 
who during the lapsed centuries frequented the shores of the 
Baltic. 

In his effort to determine the age of the lake dwellings of 
Switzerland, Dr. Oswald Heer says we may state with perfect 
certainty that they are more than two thousand years old, and 
with a considerable degree of confidence that they reach back 
•from one thousand to two thousand years before Christ. While 
refraining from expressing a positive opinion, Dr. Keller and 
Professor Riitimeyer unite in ascribing to these habitations 
laeustres a remote antiquity. 

Passing from these general observations touching the age of 
primitive man in Europe, we turn to some of the proofs sub- 
stantiating the antiquity of the red race within the limits of 
the United States. It will be remembered that here we have 
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neither the bronze nor the iron age. The stone age appears 
in rich and varied development, without, however, the dis- 
tinctive peculiarities warranting a division into the palaeolithic 
and neolithic epochs insisted upon by European archaeolo- 
gists. 

In North America rudely chipped and ground or polished 
implements are found in juxtaposition and under circum- 
stances which claim for them equal antiquity. Of bronze im- 
plements we have no examples ; and copper — used to a limited 
extent — was treated as a malleable stone in the manufacture 
of ornaments, ceremonial axes, spindles, pipes, etc. 

Archaeology in this New World is as yet in its infancy. The 
investigations hitherto conducted have generally been wanting 
in that scientific accuracy and careful research necessary to 
the procurement of satisfactory results. They have been 
undertaken at random and at the personal charge of the 
curious, and not in compliance wifh the enlarged plans and 
intelligent suggestions of scientific associations. As a natural 
consequence the present stage of the inquiry is unsatisfactory. 

After reviewing the proofs of the antiquity of man in Amer- 
ica, so far as they have come to his knowledge, Sir John Lub- 
bock closes with the remark, " There does not as yet appear to 
be any conclusive proof that man coexisted in America with the 
mammoth and mastodon." 

In the Bombeuse River bottom, in Gasconade County, Mis- 
souri, some thirty years or more ago, Dr. Albert C. Koch dis- 
covered the remains of a Mastodon giganteus under peculiar 
circumstances. This huge animal had evidently been found by 
the Indians mired in the mud, and in this helpless condition 
had been stoned to death by them. Most of the bones were 
charred by fire. The fore and hind legs, however, with the 
toes attached to the feet, were in a perpendicular position 
and untouched by fire, " showing that the ground in which the 
animal had sunk — now a grayish-colored clay — was in a 
plastic condition when the occurrence took place." Mingled 
with the adjacent layer of ashes and bones, and partly protrud- 
ing out of it, were broken pieces of rock which had evidently 
been brought from the bank of the Bombeuse River and hurled 
at the animal by its destroyers. In addition Dr. Koch found 
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in this layer several stone arrow-heads, a spear-head, and some 
stone axes. 

About a year subsequent to this discovery Dr. Koch dug up 
in the alluvial bottom of the Pomme de Terre River, some ten 
miles above its confluence with the Osage, almost an entire 
skeleton of the Missourium. Intermingled with the bones were 
several stone arrow-heads. Two of these arrow-heads " were in 
such a position as to furnish evidence still more conclusive, 
perhaps, than in the other case, of their be'ng of equal if not 
older date than the bones themselves ; for, besides that they 
were found iu a layer of vegetable mould which was covered 
by twenty feet in thickness of alternate layers of sand, clay, 
and gravel, one of the arrow-heads lay underneath the thigh-bone 
of the skeleton, the bone actually resting in contact upon it, so 
that it could not have been brought thither after the deposit of 
the bones ; a fact which I was careful thoroughly to investi- 
gate." In his recent article upon " North American Stone 
Implements," which will appear in the Report of the Smith- 
sonian Institution for 1872, Professor Rau furnishes a full-size 
drawing of this arrow-point, which is still preserved in St. 
Louis by Mrs. Elizabeth Koch, the widow of the discoverer. 
The point, one of the barbs, and a corner of the stem, are 
broken off, showing that this implement had been used. In 
general appearance, material, and mode of construction, it 
does not differ from the weapons of a similar class seen in 
such numbers in the hands of the Indians within historic 
times. 

"While it must be admitted that the accuracy and even the 
reality of these discoveries of Dr. Koch have been questioned, 
we see no good reason for disbelieving his observations with 
reference to the coexistence of man with the extinct masto- 
don. 

In 1838 and 1839 the Brunswick Canal was opened in South- 
ern Georgia to connect the waters of the Alatamaha and Turtle 
Rivers. For a portion of the way it follows a narrow inland 
swamp known as the Six-Mile Swamp. Fossil bones of the 
megatherium — the petrifactions being of recent origin — were 
discovered during the excavation of this canal, at the southern 
end of this swamp, at six different points. In each instance they 
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were found at the bottom of the alluvial formation, between 
four and six feet below the surface, embedded in clay, and 
resting on yellow sand. At similar depth, and in the same 
locality, were found flint and jasper spear and arrow points, 
which impressed the mind of the observer with the belief that 
the peoples who manufactured them were contemporaries of 
the extinct animals whose bones were turned up almost in 
juxtaposition. 

Both Mr. Peale and Mr. Jefferson allude to a tradition, cur- 
rent among many of the North American Indians, that the 
mammoth, or great buffalo, roamed the forests within the mem- 
ory of their forefathers. One of these traditions runs as fol- 
lows : " In ancient times a herd of these animals came to the 
Big-Bone Lick and began a universal destruction of the bears, 
buffaloes, deer, and all the animals created for the use of the 
Indians : this so displeased the Great Spirit that he descended 
upon a neighboring mountain where there is still to be seen 
the print of his seat and of one foot, and, hurling his bolts 
among them, killed them all but the great bull, who, presenting 
his forehead to the shafts, shook them off as they fell : at 
length, missing one, it wounded him in the side, and he leaped 
over the Wabash, the Illinois, and the great lakes, where he 
still lives." 

It appears probable that the duration of pachyderms in this 
New World was prolonged to a period subsequent to that 
which marked their extinction in Europe. In Worthen's " Geo- 
logical Survey of Wisconsin " we are informed that the blue 
clays at the base of the drift, while containing trunks of trees, 
disclose no fossil remains of animals. The brown clays above, 
however, underlying the loess, include remains of the mam- 
moth, the mastodon, and the bones of the peccary. In a bed 
of local drift near Alton, underlying the loess in situ above, 
appeared mastodon bones. In the same horizon occurred stone 
axes and flint spear-heads, indicating the coexistence of the 
human race with the extinct mammalia of the quaternary 
period. When the buried treasures of our valleys, river- 
bottoms, and swamps shall have been intelligently examined, 
we confidently anticipate new proofs confirming the hypothesis 
that the red race in America was contemporary with the 
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mammoth, — a suggestion which, even at the present stage of 
the inquiry, appears more than probable. 

In a calcareous conglomerate, formerly a part of the Florida 
Reefs, Count Pourtalgs found fossil human remains consisting 
of jaws, teeth, and some bones of the foot. In accordance 
with Professor Agassiz's mode of estimating the growth of 
these reefs, these remains were pronounced about ten thousand 
years old. It is proper to remark, however, that this distin- 
guished naturalist did not see them in situ. 

The table-land in the vicinity of Vicksburg consists of a yel- 
low loam " overlying a deposit of stratified sand and gravel con- 
taining large fragments of silicified corals and the wreck of 
older palaeozoic rocks." This drift, which in some localities is 
one hundred and forty feet thick, has been referred by at least 
one geologist of note to the glacial period. In consequence of 
the destructible nature of this yellow loam, and the removal 
of the forests having exposed the surface to the disintegrating 
influences of the changing seasons, the streams, in permeating 
this alluvial platform, readily cut for themselves deep gullies 
or beds. Since the earthquake of 1811 - 12 this erosion has 
progressed with accelerated speed. By that convulsion the 
entire region around Natchez was rudely shaken and much 
fissured. One of the narrow valleys due to this Assuring is 
called the Mammoth Ravine. From a clayey deposit lying 
immediately below the yellow loam, bones of the Mastodon 
Ohioticus and of other extinct and living animals, becoming 
detached, had fallen to the base of the cliffs. Intermingled 
with these was found a human pelvic bone, — os innominatum. 
It appeared, says Sir Charles Lyell, to be quite in the same 
state of preservation, and was of the same black color as the 
other fossils, and was believed to have come, like them, from a 
depth about thirty feet below the surface. It was at first sup- 
posed, by Dr. Dickeson and others, that this human bone was 
contemporaneous with the fossils. Upon careful consideration, 
however, it seems likely that this association of the os innomi- 
natum with the remains of the mastodon and other extinct 
animals was accidental, and that while they were all discov- 
ered in the same talus at the bottom of the ravine the latter 
may have been dislodged from a lower position, while the for- 
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mer, in consequence of the caving of the banks, had been 
brought down from the vegetable soil at the top of the cliff, 
wherein are many old Indian graves containing bones darkly 
discolored by having lain for centuries in the superficial peaty 
soil. We doubt whether from the facts of this find may be 
properly deduced the inference that the Natchez man coexisted 
with the mastodon. The preponderance of the evidence sug- 
gests a contrary conclusion. 

Opposite the city of Shreveport, in the bend of the Red 
River, at a depth of more than twenty feet below the level of 
the valley, were unearthed, a few years ago, numerous human 
skeletons, fragments of pottery, stone axes, and other reliquiae 
of prehistoric man. From the same locality, and upon the 
same level, were taken several teeth and bones of the masto- 
don. Upon the surface of the valley rest tumuli of august 
proportions, erected by the ancestors of the Caddos in honor 
of their dead. The pottery found deposited with the dead in 
this ancient place of sepulture was more archaic in type than 
that manufactured by the Indians native in this region when it 
was first visited by Europeans. The skeletons were disposed 
in a horizontal position, with the heads lying to the north. 
Considerable regularity was observed in these inhumations 
both as regards the location of the bodies and the intervals 
preserved between them. Such of the skulls as would bear 
examination were all flattened both in front and behind. 
They were artificially distorted to an unusual extent. These 
skeletons gave evidence of great age, and had not been dis- 
turbed since the period of their inhumation. So far as our 
information extends, the older Caddos did not bury their dead 
in graves. That these ancient grave-makers antedated them 
in the occupancy of this portion of the valley appears entirely 
probable. That the level of the valley when these graves were 
dug was far lower than it is at present admits of no ques- 
tion. It is equally certain that for centuries the surface of the 
valley has undergone but little change, because upon it are 
located grave-mounds and elevations for chieftain lodges which 
have been resting there hundreds of years. 

More than twenty years ago, in the modern delta of the 
Mississippi, while making a large excavation for gas-works 
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near New Orleans, the workmen, at a depth of sixteen feet, 
and beneath four buried forests superimposed one upon the 
other, came upon some charcoal and a human skeleton, — the 
cranium of which belonged to the aboriginal type of the Red 
Indian race. Satisfied with the accuracy of his own calcula- 
tions, Dr. Dowler ascribes to this skeleton an antiquity of fifty 
thousand years. Without inquiring whether a human skeleton 
in that damp, alluvial soil could preserve its physical entity for 
even the tenth part of this long period, the data for computing 
with any degree of accuracy the time requisite, in the ordinary 
course of events, for the Mississippi to deposit so many feet of 
alluvium, are so incomplete and uncertain that any effort to 
ascertain the precise age of these bones can result in little 
more than the wildest conjecture. To the existing delta of 
the Mississippi, with its variable depths, Sir Charles Lyell 
assigns an antiquity of more than one hundred thousand 
years. 

In Nacoochee Valley, in the upper part of the State of 
Georgia, rudely chipped and triangularly shaped flint imple- 
ments were found under circumstances very similar to those 
which surrounded the drift-tools from the ancient alluvium at 
Abbeville, described by M. Boucher de Perthes. Colonel 
Jones, in his recent work entitled the " Antiquities of the 
Southern Indians," has figured one of them. It lay nine feet 
below the surface of the valley, in the gravel and bowlders of 
the drift, and just above the rocky substratum upon which the 
deposit rested. " Prominent earth-mounds," says one author, 
" stone-graves, and frequent relics, attest the fact that this 
valley was for a long period thickly populated by the red 
race. These indications of a former occupancy are chiefly 
confined, however, to the surface or its vicinity. When the 
white men possessed themselves of this beautiful region, these 
mounds were covered with trees to all appearances as vigorous 

and as old as those which composed the adjacent forests 

That Nacoochee Valley has undergone no material changes for 
centuries is demonstrated by the presence of these large earth- 
mounds and the big forest trees which grew upon them after 
they were neglected or abandoned by those who erected them. 
.... That the implements in question were brought down with 
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and deposited in the drift when as yet there was little or no 
vegetable life in the valley seems highly probable. How many 
centuries have looked down upon the gradual accumulation of 
the soil which now overlies the drift, none can answer ; but of 
one thing we may rest satisfied, that these specimens of the 
rude labor of prehistoric man may well claim high antiquity. 
They are as emphatically drift implements as any which have 
appeared in the diluvial matrix of France. Thus, in Nacoo- 
chee, while the neolithic age is richly represented, the palaeo- 
lithic period is not entirely wanting in its characteristic types." 

The occurrence of implements in the river-drift at Trenton, 
New Jersey, has been suggested. It is surprising that so few 
relics of this class have been noted. Doubtless numbers of 
them will be brought to light when suitable explorations are 
conducted by competent parties. 

Among the most striking proofs of early and long-con- 
tinued occupancy by the red race may be cited the numerous 
and extensive refuse piles, abounding not only along the coast, 
but also upon the banks of various fresh-water streams perme- 
ating the interior. Some of these are hundreds of yards in 
extent and many feet in depth, and indicate the localities 
where the natives congregated, at certain seasons of the year, 
to fish and hunt, and subsist upon oysters, clams, conchs, and 
unios. They are composed of discarded shells and the debris 
of the encampment, intermingled with which may be observed, 
in great quantities, the bones of birds, tortoises, alligators, and 
animals, fragments of pottery, implements of bone, shell, and 
stone, ornaments, and net-sinkers. The accumulations of cen- 
turies, and often covered by a growth of forest-trees, many of 
them convey at first sight an impression of great age. The 
antiquity of these artificial shell-heaps is further corroborated by 
the presence in them of the bones of extinct birds and animals. 
Often are these refuse piles so old that in endeavoring to as- 
certain their age we are irresistibly led back to a very remote, 
although undetermined past. Like the Danish kjokkenmb'd- 
ding they are very old, and scarce allow us to state that there 
was any epoch when the sea, the bays, the lakes, and the 
rivers did not pay tribute to the appetites of those primitive 
peoples. 
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Pretermitting the evidence of antiquity as furnished by 
open-air workshops, the sites of ancient villages, and the 
traces of extensive mining, in certain localities, for copper, 
catlinite, and other substances, we note some of the arguments 
which are suggested by tumuli, in themselves the most re- 
markable illustrations of early constructive skill. It may be 
confidently asserted that shortly after the advent of the Euro- 
pean the Indians discontinued the practice of mound-building. 
By the incursions of the Spaniards and the French was this 
primitive population severely shocked, and from that time may 
be dated the decadence of earth-structures of any note. That 
prior to this period many of the Indian tribes, and especially 
the Southern nations, were mound-builders, admits of but little 
doubt. On this point satisfactory evidence might easily be 
adduced. Associated in considerable numbers, and under 
despotic forms of government, in which the will of the Mico 
was virtually the supreme law, worshipping the sun, acknowl- 
edging the potent influence of high-priests retaining perma- 
nent seats, extensively engaged in agricultural pursuits and 
accustomed to general labors for the common good, and in 
obedience to the command of the single ruler, the aboriginal 
dwellers in the rich valleys of the South and "West were con- 
stantly employed in the erection of temples for sun-worship, in 
preparing huge elevations for chieftain lodges, in building public 
granaries and fish-preserves, in constructing chunky-yards and 
defensive works, in throwing up mounds of observation, in dig- 
nifying by imposing tumuli the last resting-places of their dis- 
tinguished kings and priests, and in heaping above the accu- 
mulated dead of family and tribe the conical mound-tomb. 
Perhaps it would not be an exaggeration to say that four 
centuries ago nearly all the nations of the Mississippi Valley 
and its tributaries, and those occupying the southeastern por- 
tion of the North American continent, were to a greater or less 
extent addicted to mound-building. The old idea that the 
mound-builders were peoples distinct from and other than the 
Indians of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and their pro- 
genitors, appears unfounded in fact, and fanciful. No necessity 
exists for the suggestion. In the light of the Spanish and 
French narratives, no monument has yet been discovered of 
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whose construction they were incapable, no relic, however 
delicate and admirable, which they could not have fashioned. 
At the early stage of the inquiry, as disclosed in the investi- 
gations of Dr. Atwater, the idea was pardonable, but it should 
not now be entertained by those making any pretensions to a 
tolerable knowledge of the antiquities of this country. The 
extensive interchange of commodities and manufactures through 
the intervention of primitive merchantmen placed in the pos- 
session of those residing in the interior the choicest treasures 
of the sea-coast, and furnished in return the most beautiful 
stone and copper implements and ornaments to such as looked 
not upon the mountains. So also were descriptious of foreign 
beasts and birds conveyed which found physical reproduction 
in those curious pipes which, under the distinctive name of 
mound-pipes, have been erroneously referred to the handiwork 
of a peculiar people, singular in their art, mysterious in their 
origin, and sui generis in their day and generation. 

It must be admitted that within the historic period some 
grave-mounds and earth-structures have been erected, but they 
are comparatively few in number, and, as a class, diminutive 
in size. 

Regarding these tumuli as a whole, in many localities it 
would really seem as if the practice of mound-building was 
wellnigh contemporaneous with the hills casting their shadows 
upon them, with the valleys upon whose soft bosoms they 
rest, and consecutively maintained down to the period when 
the red men were expelled from the territories which they 
claimed and enjoyed for centuries. The outlines of many are 
sharply defined, suggesting that they were constructed within 
a comparatively recent time, while multitudes have returned 
to the mother earth from which they sprang, showing only the 
slightest elevations, mere discolorations upon the surface of 
the ground, scraps of charcoal and occasional fragments of 
stone, shell, or pottery, to remind us of their former existence. 

It will be remarked that earth-mounds are at once the sim- 
plest and the most enduring of human monuments. They 
survive when marble crumbles and brass corrodes. The 
proudest architectural monuments of Pericles are in ruins, 
while those rude earth-mounds which, near the Gygaean Lake, 

vol. cxvin. — no. 242. 6 
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have for twenty-five hundred years perpetuated the memory of 
the Lydian king, remain substantially unchanged. 

Compared with each other, these Indian tumuli vary very 
materially in their respective ages, and betoken the fact that 
the erection of mounds constituted an established labor among 
these primitive peoples for many centuries. The location of 
many of them upon terraces marking the subsidence of streams, 
the physical changes which have occurred subsequent to their 
construction, — such as the shifting of channels, the alteration 
of the surface of the ground, the heavy accumulation of vege- 
table mould upon their sides and summits and in the bottom of 
dependent moats, — and similar circumstances, furnish proof 
of general antiquity without affording specific data for the 
accurate admeasurement of the lapsed years. 

It has been urged that another argument for the antiquity 
of the larger mounds and truncated pyramids may be drawn 
from the fact that the modern Indians, when questioned with 
regard to their origin and age, usually professed to have not 
even a tradition of the peoples by whom or of the time when 
they were built. 

This suggestion may be entertained to a certain extent, but 
too much reliance should not be placed upon it, because these 
red men were generally reticent with regard to their own his- 
tory, and jealous of the memories of their ancestors. The best- 
informed of them often denied all knowledge of matters the 
nebulous history and traditions of which they did not desire to 
disclose to inquisitive and hostile strangers. 

It must be admitted, however, by all who have examined 
these ancient mounds, that very many of them afford positive 
assurance that they have,;in the course of time, been possessed 
and used by peoples of perhaps a common origin, but strangers 
to each other. Thus, nothing is more common, upon opening 
these prominent grave-mounds, than to find, a few feet below 
the surface, upon their summits and along their slopes, the 
graves of modern Indians, some of them containing Venetian 
beads, hawk-bells, and other articles of European manufacture, 
while the older dead, in whose honor the tumuli were erected, 
lie far below, and generally on a level with the surrounding 
plain. An interesting illustration is furnished by the author 
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of the " Antiquity of the Southern Indians " while describing a 
tumulus on the Ocmulgee River, opposite the city of Macon, 
Georgia. The skulls of the modern Creeks buried upon the 
side of the mound were regular, while those of the skeletons 
inhumed at the period of the erection of the mound were 
vastly older and artificially compressed. Among these un- 
lettered nations one wave of human life swept over another, 
the recollections of each being lost, save such as were " lodged 
in the womb of mounds or preserved in the generous bosom of 
mother earth." 

The number of skeletons found in the grave-mounds, and 
the manner of their inhumation, may well be considered in 
the effort to ascertain their ages. Among not a few of the 
Southern tribes the custom obtained of reserving the dead 
until they had accumulated sufficiently to warrant a general 
inhumation. After the flesh had been removed, the bones 
were placed in bark or cane coffins, and were stored away in a 
bone-house adjacent to the village until such time as the popu- 
lation saw fit to undertake the task of heaping above them the 
mound tomb. It will be remembered that Indian villages were 
usually small, — the isolation of family and tribe being pre- 
served even when there existed governmental consolidation 
under a general confederacy. When, therefore, we encounter 
a grave-mound like that on the low ground of the Rivanna, 
about two miles above its principal fork, described by Mr. Jef- 
ferson, containing not less than a thousand skeletons, and 
these deposited in strata separated by intervening spaces of 
earth, those nearest the surface being least decayed, while 
those lowest down were very old and fragmentary, ■ — or that 
immense shell-mound on Stalling's Island, in the Savannah 
River, nearly three hundred feet in length and one hundred 
and twenty in breadth, formed of the mussel, clam, and snail 
shells of that fresh-water stream, the shells being in layers 
eight or ten inches in thickness, with intervening strata of 
sand and human bones, — we are convinced that it could not 
have been the work of a year or of a generation, but that it 
was the accumulation of successive .and long-continued inhu- 
mations. The length of time required for heaping up such 
huge-piles of earth as tower above the Mississippi Valley, along 
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the Etowah, Paint Creek, and at many other points, could not 
have been inconsiderable under the most favorable circum- 
stances. When we reflect that the transfer of the earth was 
accomplished by means of baskets and earthenware pots, the 
mound-building process seems all the more tedious and pro- 
tracted. 

The skeletons themselves often indicate great age. Well- 
preserved skeletons have been taken from barrows possessing 
a known antiquity of eighteen hundred years and upwards. 
Very seldom from the older mounds do we obtain crania 
capable of being handled. In them, as a general rule, the 
human bones are sadly decayed and entirely fragmentary. 
Sometimes we encounter grave-mounds so old that the skeleton 
has utterly passed away, leaving an occasional tooth, a dis- 
coloration in the ground, a little clay pot of archaic tpye, or a 
grooved axe, to attest the fact of the ancient sepulture. 

Another argument in favor of the antiquity of many of these 
ancient tumuli is based upon the fact that when they were 
first observed by the European they were covered by forest 
trees as luxuriant as any constituting the adjacent woods. The 
physical characteristics were the same, and one could not say 
that the original growth had at any time been interrupted. 
Dr. Hildreth examined the trunk of a tree which grew upon 
the top of a mound near Marietta, Ohio, and found that it con- 
tained eight hundred rings of annual growth. Upon the sum- 
mit of a southern tumulus the writer saw a live-oak nearly 
ten feet in diameter. The age of this tree was not definitely 
ascertained, but it was certainly several hundred years old. 
It has been truthfully remarked that several generations of 
trees must have lived and died before the mounds could have 
been overspread with that variety of species which they sup- 
ported when the white man first beheld them, for the number 
and kind of trees were precisely the same as those which dis- 
tinguished the surrounding forest. 

" We may be sure," observed General Harrison, who was 
well skilled in woodcraft, " that no trees were allowed to grow 
so long as the earthworks were in use ; and when they were for- 
saken the ground, like all newly cleared land in Ohio, would for 
a time be monopolized by one or two species of trees 
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When the individuals which were the first to get possession of 
the ground had died out, one after the other, they would, in 
many cases, instead of being replaced by the same species, be 
succeeded (by virtue of the law which makes a rotation of 
crops profitable in agriculture) by other kinds ; till at last, 
after a great number of centuries (several thousand years, 
perhaps), that remarkable diversity of species characteristic of 
North America, and far exceeding what is seen in European 
forests, would be established." 

In estimating the antiquity of one of these tumuli by the 
character and age of the forest growth overshadowing it, we 
must not therefore regard the age of the trees as indicating the 
date of the abandonment of the mound. Many years, and 
possibly centuries, must necessarily elapse while nature, by a 
process of succession, is restoring to the summit and slopes of 
a deserted artificial heap of earth that arboreous variety which 
distinguishes the surrounding woods. Back of this lies the 
period during which this earthwork, be it temple for sun-wor- 
ship, mound of observation or retreat, elevation for chieftain 
lodge, or grave-mound, was used, occupied, and cared for by 
those who constructed it. We are persuaded by physical 
signs other than these, that the Indian occupancy continued 
for many, many centuries. Lastly we should add the months 
and years consumed in its erection. 

While it is true that when we overstep historic periods and 
endeavor to measure the flight of unrecorded years by calcula- 
tions like these we deal largely in conjecture and are liable to 
consequent errors, nevertheless, by a computation such as that 
which we have suggested we arrive at a conclusion which cer- 
tifies to us, with at least a reasonable degree of probability, 
that many of these older tumuli — products of the combined 
labor of ancient peoples who filled whole valleys with monu- 
ments of their fears, superstitions, and reverence for the de- 
parted, and objects of wonder to the pioneers as penetrating 
these primeval woods they viewed for the first time these 
works, silent, deserted of their makers, and clad in forest 
robes as varied and as magnificent as those which adorned 
the surrounding hills and valleys — have stood for a thousand 
years and more, and if unharmed by this superior civilization 
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will maintain their physical integrity through centuries yet 
unborn. 

Some have supposed that the presence of the sign of the 
cross and the appearance in ancient grave-mounds of the num- 
ber three in various symbolic representations militate against 
the antiquity of such structures and limit the date of their con- 
struction to a period subsequent to primal contact between the 
European and the red races. Even a cursory examination of 
the myths of the New World will convince us that such an idea 
is erroneous. The earliest Catholic missionaries met the sym- 
bol of the cross as an existing object of regard and of at least 
qualified adoration among the Indians. The Aztec goddess of 
rain bore a cross in her hand. " It was the central object in 
the great temple of Cozumel, and is still preserved on the bas- 
reliefs of the ruined city of Palenque." Among the Lenni 
Lenape the sign of the cross was used during incantations for 
rain ; and at the festival of the Busk the Creeks built their 
new fire in the centre of four logs placed end to end, the outer 
ends pointing to the four cardinal points. 

In like manner does the symbol three pervade the mythol- 
ogy of the New World. 

The existence in ancient graves and upon the sites of old 
villages and fishing-resorts of ornaments manufactured from 
marine shells brought from the sea-coast hundreds of miles 
away, the distribution of copper and stone implements through 
regions far distant from the localities whence the materials of 
which they are made were obtained, the presence of pipes and 
other articles fashioned in imitation of beast, bird, and reptile 
unknown in the places where these relics have been found, 
and the evident antiquity of the relics themselves, all attest 
not only the extensive commercial relations existing among 
these primitive peoples, but also the inauguration, at a very 
early period, of this system of interchange of values. 

Reference might be made to the many and extensive clear- 
ings observed by the . followers of De Soto in the Southern 
valleys. Some of them were leagues in extent and were 
planted in corn. In their vicinity were seen considerable 
towns, defended by stockades and occupied by a population 
well ordered of its kind, obedient to the will of the ruler, and 
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manifesting strong attachment for these homes. Laboriously 
constructed fish-preserves, grave-mounds, truncated pyramids, 
playgrounds, defensive works, treasure-houses, public grana- 
ries, and well-worn pathways united in bearing testimony to 
the long-continued occupancy of this region by the Indians. 

Without letters, ignorant of the use of iron, and destitute 
of those appliances which are requisite for the erection of 
enduring monuments other than earthworks, we have, per- 
haps, in those ancient tumuli, in the manufactures, and in the 
traces of former occupancy still extant, as forcible an expres- 
sion of the antiquity of these primitive red peoples as the 
nature of the case and the degree of their semi-civilization 
will warrant. 

While we cannot, at present, ascertain, and perhaps never 
will be able to determine, the antiquity of the North American 
Indians, we think it may now be affirmed with considerable 
confidence : — 

1. That the primitive peoples of the Mississippi Valley and 
of the southeastern portions of the North American continent 
were domiciled here when the mammoth, the mastodon, and 
other extinct animals roamed the primeval forests. 

2. That many of the grave-mounds and earthworks of the 
red race are fully a thousand years old, while others may well 
claim an antiquity far greater than this. 

3. And, lastly, that the Indian occupancy in various por- 
tions , of this continent was very ancient, probably dating as 
far back as the earliest traces of man in Western Europe. 

Chables C. Jones, Je. 



